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Revolution in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 


By GEORGE BORGLUM 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


No ONE, among those interested, should be con- 
cerned over not having heard of the revolution. 
It is only on the way and will not be an accom- 
plished fact for another decade. But a nation- 
wide revolution is made up of innumerable local 
revolutions and local revolutions can be effected 
in the time it takes to get delivery on tape- 
recorders, projectors, and bring together appro- 
priate materials. Let not my use of the word 
‘*decade,’’ therefore, discourage those who will 
look with favor on this revolution. The local 
revolution depends only on the will to revolve. 

I use the term ‘‘revolution’’ for three com- 
pelling reasons. First, a decade is a short time 
in which to change completely not only the tech- 
niques of a subject but its philosophy and psy- 
chology as well. Secondly, there have already 
been, figuratively speaking, some victims of vio- 
lence—violence to habit, to lack of imagination, 
to incomprehension of the world we live in, to 


intellectual arrogance, to indifference to the psy- 
chological processes of learning, to the myopic 
smugness and inertia of tradition. Thirdly, 
taking the term in its mechanical sense, noth- 
ing really new is involved in the theory, but 
rather a return to the basic principles of learn- 
ing language, obscured by specialists in what 
Donald Lloyd, professor of English, calls ‘‘see- 
ondary symbolism,”’ t.e., writing. 

If a revolution has the appearance of a spon- 
taneous combustion, the elements of its ignition 
have been at work for a long time. Such is the 
case with the revolution in teaching languages. 
The direct method is as old as language. It is 
the method by which every normal person learns 
his mother tongue and it has existed since sev- 
eral hundred thousand years B.G. (Before 
Grammar) and B.L. (Before Linguistics), and 
in saying this I can only be guilty of an under- 
statement and taken to task for my ignorance 





of history. Neolithic man would indeed have 
been perplexed had some grammarian been 
around to inform him he was dangling his par- 
ticiples or some linguist that his tagmemes were 
equivocal. If we look at the problem of com- 
munication closely, it would appear that the 
more educated have become the few, the more 
illiterate have become the masses, and this is 
utter nonsense, for the masses have always been 
eloquent in the communication of their feelings, 
if not their thoughts. Letters (since I have used 
the word ‘‘illiterate’’ and all that goes with 
them—orthography and syntax—are a red her- 
ring. Communication, much more a matter of 
personality than training, depends on clear 
thinking and eloquence, qualities in which the 
stylist is perhaps the most competent. The 
stylist mostly feels things. The only proof of 
his competence is his success with the masses, 
literate and illiterate. The stylist, however, has 
not yet felt the urge to elevate his forte to a 
recognized science, stylistics, and demand his 
share of the curriculum. 

To clarify the issue, I quote from a paper by 
Professor Lloyd: 


Our traditional system of writing, with its capitals, 
its grouping of letters into words, and its conven- 
tional punctuation, is an adequate secondary sym- 
bolism; we get into trouble only when we think of it 
as primary and are deluded into believing that in 
dealing with writing we are dealing with language.’ 


The grammatical or analytic approach, in 
short, has been king for a moment as geologic 
time is measured, but a moment too long. Dur- 
ing this moment, however, there have survived 
islands of ‘‘conservatism,’’ faithful to the ideas 
of imitation and functional motivation. Though 
the words are modern, these ideas, as applied to 
language-teaching, spell out the direct method. 
Let us clearly understand the term. The word 
‘‘direct’’ means identification in a language of 
sound with thing and the complete if temporary 
by-pass of other sounds in another language. 
By definition, anything else is indirect. 

It was to the techniques used in these islands 
of conservatism and common sense in a sea of 
grammar method, reading method, and transla- 
tion that the Army Student Training Program 

1‘*The Implications of Linguistics for the Teaching 
of English,’’ paper presented to the spring meeting of 


the Middle Atlantic College English Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 2, 1953. 
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turned when a job had to be done and done fast. 
This was in 1943. Our need was not translation. 
It was communication—communication not only 
with the French, the Italians, the Russians, the 
Germans, the Spaniards, the Poles, the Greeks, 
the Japanese, the Chinese, and even with the 
British, but the people in the world who speak 
every minor language or dialect—communication 
at its most primitive level, ‘‘What did the guy 
say?’’ The greatest military Snafu in history 
occurred when an American officer, leading an 
armored column down a narrow one-way road in 
Italy, yelled back at a frantic French M.P., 
“‘Sanz uneek yourself, we’re coming through !’’ 
The attitude had something to do with it: ‘‘If 
English is good enough for me, it’s good enough 
for you!’’ 

Twelve years have slipped by since Pearl Har- 
bor. It is significant that, in this time, articles 
on the teaching of language by grammar, read- 
ing, or translation methods have been conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Instead, there have ap- 
peared scores of articles describing aural-oral, 
area-study, and laboratory techniques. Hun- 
dreds of laboratory programs, with equipment 
costing from a few hundred to many thousands 
of dollars, have been put into operation all over 
the country. Plans for a new high school in an 
eastern city will contain specifications for a lan- 
guage laboratory and there now exist companies 
specializing in the installation of such labora- 
tories. Recorders and projectors have been de- 
veloped which answer all the language teacher’s 
needs, including thet of being fool-proof, the 
latest being, among {ape-recorders, a two-headed 
machine which will record on, and play back, 
parallel channels of the tape with complete 
flexibility from one channel to the other and 
accurate rewind control; film-strip projectors 
which can be synchronized with tape-recorders; 
motion picture projectors which operate as tape- 
recorders, allowing indefinite experimentation 
with the sound commentary of purchased or 
amateur film footage. These technical develop- 
ments represent the investment by manufac- 
turers of many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
because they at least have faith in the effective- 
ness of the techniques the machines make 
possible. 

Aural-oral, audio-visual techniques in the 
teaching of languages were called for in a gen- 
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eral way by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education: ‘‘This Commission recom- 
mends the establishment of a continuing com- 
mittee devoted to the study, development, and 
utilization of technical aids to learning in higher 
education.’”’ And again, ‘‘With the demonstra- 
tion constantly before us of the appeal and the 
effectiveness of motion pictures, higher educa- 
tion has been inexcusably slow in the develop- 
ment of visual education. That documentary 
and educational films could become teaching in- 
struments of great power cannot be doubted.”’ 
And still again; ‘‘A modern, effective program 
of adult education should lean heavily on motion 
pictures, not only for their power to arouse and 
to sustain interest, but also for their demon- 
strated achievements in improving and acceler- 
ating the learning process.’”* 

These words were published in 1947, and while 
the proposed committee has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been established, the Modern Language 
Association has assumed the responsibility of 
serving as the clearing house in the field of lan- 
guage-teaching. There is no question but that 
definite progress has been achieved along aural- 
oral and audio-visual lines. Great impetus to 
progress in research and experimentation and 


to acceptance of the theories involved will result 
from organization under the aegis of the Modern 
Language Association in its three-year investi- 
gation of the role of foreign languages in the 
American educational system, financed through 


a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. An 
extremely important and encouraging develop- 
ment is the support received from the U. S. Office 
of Education in the movement to promote the 
introduction of foreign languages in the grade 
schools, where teaching and learning have be- 
come highly functional. 

In short, the belief that modern foreign lan- 
guages should be taught as living languages will 
be increasingly accepted by the teacher as well 
as the administrator and the student. So much 
so that teaching a language in the relative 
vacuity of the four walls of a classroom and 
within the limitations of the printed page and 
the blackboard will be considered as anachro- 
nistic as a Western Union operating coast to 
coast with smoke signals and overseas with car- 
rier pigeons. But there are problems and the 


2‘*Higher Education for American Democracy,’’ I, 
98-99 ; II, 65. 
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solution of these problems requires time, effort, 
and money. Not until they are solved will our 
language-teaching revolution be complete. 

The problems fall into two categories: the 
development of theory and technique and the 
creation of materials to implement them. These 
elements are, however, so interrelated in practice 
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in those who are actively concerned with their 
creation and so diverse, according to these indi- 
viduals, that only the general direction is at 
present discernible. The concluding and, I trust, 
constructive part of this article is to indicate 
briefly this direction. 

The teacher himself is more important than 
his mechanical aids, if he is competent in the all- 
around command of the language he is teaching 
and in his knowledge of the people who speak 
that language. Travel and residence among 
them are essential to his confidence and pres- 
tige, but his actual competence can come from 
documentary films, pictures, records, tape-re- 
cordings, and books. Students are expected to 
master four or five subjects in the course of a 
year. Thanks to mechanical aids, the teacher in 
the same time can now improve himself tremen- 
dously in the skills and knowledge it is his func- 
tion to transmit. 

The teacher is beginning to understand the 
fundamental principles of learning and learning 
languages. Learning takes place best if there is 
an incentive. The best incentive is need, but 
the percentage of our high-school or college stu- 
dents who believe they will ever really need a 
foreign language is relatively small. The lan- 


guage teacher must supply other incentives, and, 
by and large, those available are better incen- 
tives than, excepting need, can be offered for the 
other traditional subjects: interest in human na- 
ture, esthetic appreciation, spirit of adventure, 
social superiority, pride of achievement, or just 


plain fun. These are powerful motivations and 
they can all be used by the foreign language 
teacher. I say ‘‘fun’’ because a language class 
achieves its purposes if there is communication 
in the language being taught. The range of sub- 
ject matter is, therefore, unlimited. The able 
teacher will see to it that his class is good enter- 
tainment, for himself and his students. We have 
come a long way from the original Messrs. Fraser 
and Squair’s beginner’s grammar. 

The teacher who accepts the principle that he 
must teach an all-around practical command of 
the language, facility in the passive skills of oral 
and written comprehension, the active skills of 
oral and written composition, understands that 
he must use the spoken language. He is grad- 
ually becoming aware of the psychological fac- 
tors involved in learning to think in any Jan- 
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guage, native, or foreign, that learning takes 
place best in a functional situation, that active 
command of words comes much less from a con- 
scious effort to learn, that is, memorize, than 
from identification of meaning deep in the sub- 
conscious from repeated experience in a passive 
situation. This is the psychological basis of the 
direct method: functional hearing over and over 
again in conjunction with the visual representa- 
tion of the object, idea, or action in question, at 
least in the early stages, and followed by active, 
motivated drill. Later, when a basic vocabulary 
has been built up, known words lead to the 
understanding of unknown words, which mean 
what they have to mean according to the situ- 
ation. Every time the instructor uses an Eng- 
lish equivalent or makes an explanation in Eng- 
lish, he has diminished by so much the student’s 
opportunity to hear the foreign word or phrase 
and thereby has held back the process of sub- 
conscious identification and training in the selec- 
tion of meaning of the foreign word. The proc- 
ess can be summed up by the term ‘‘saturation.’’ 
If one keeps on pouring into a bucket it will 
eventually fill and the contents spill over. The 
spilling over in response to some movement cor- 
responds to the active command of a word in 
response to a stimulus. 

Many teachers who wish to teach to the oral 
objective violate the principle of the direct 
method by making various exceptions. They will 
use English to explain grammar, to translate an 
exact meaning, to take their hair down, and they 
allow the student to ask questions in English be- 
cause he does not know how to ask them in the 
foreign language. They are unaware that they 
are cheating the establishment of the thinking 
process, that they are sacrificing an atmosphere, 
and that in failing to cope with the linguistic 
situation as would a professional, they are ac- 
cepting amateur standing. In dealing with be- 
ginners, it is important to build the type of 
vocabulary which needs no complicated explana- 
tion. As for teaching grammar in the foreign 
language, it is the grammar which is difficult, 
not the foreign language. Students who take 
naturally to grammar will learn it regardless of 
the technique. Those who are hopeless, whether 
it is taught in English or French, are not hope- 
less in a functional saturation process, proof of 
which is that they have already learned their 
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It is, in fact, their only chance. 
What is really involved is not the student’s 
ability to learn grammar through the foreign 
language, but the teacher’s own ability and will- 
ingness to make the same explanation in the for- 
eign language as he does in English. 

There are, in addition, two specific handicaps 
assumed by the teacher who compromises in the 
slightest with the direct method. The first is 
defeat by the student. The second 
along the path of least resistance, knowing where 
to draw the line, just about the most difficult line 
to draw for it must be done under the pressure 
of the moment. 

The traditional argument against 100-per cent 
use of the direct method is that it is a ridiculous 
waste of time. It is true that the student will 
learn much more quickly that ‘‘vache’’ means 
‘‘cow,’’ if one tells him so in plain English. The 
point is: which word by the translation method 
’ when he 

No class 


native language. 


is defeat 


will he remember, ‘‘vache’’ or ‘‘ cow,’ 
sees a cow and wants to say ‘‘vache’’? 
time is wasted which is planned to produce and 
does produce the desired result. Basic to effi- 
cient teaching is that the class period be devoted 
to the elements of learning which cannot be sup- 
plied outside the classroom. The English for 
‘‘vache’’ is a textbook or dictionary item which 
the student can obtain any time there is need. 

In many institutions students are obliged to 
devote the first year of the study of a foreign 
language to learning to read it. The argument 
runs that once they have learned to read they 
ean easily be taught to speak—perhaps, only 
perhaps, and providing their interest in the sub- 
ject and confidence in the teaching has not been 
completely destroyed. My evidence is to the 
contrary on both counts. 

We cannot, obviously, completely avoid gram- 
mar nor do away with a minimum of grammati- 
eal terminology which is after all very limited 
and largely self-explanatory. But we can change 
the emphasis, from grammar as an end in itself 
and an intellectual discipline, to a function of 
expression. As Professor Lloyd puts it, speak- 
ing of students in freshman English, ‘‘ They sit 
in timid frustration before a blank sheet of 
paper, more afraid of doing wrong than hope- 
ful of conveying what they have to say.’’ In 
other words, the objective should be the com- 
munication of thoughts. The language teacher 
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should not give a quiz on the conjugation of a 
verb, but provide an exercise calling for the use 
of the verb, or better, the verb which corresponds 
to what the student has in his own mind to use. 
He should not test grammar as grammar nor at- 
tempt to evaluate it until the student has had 
ample opportunity te absorb it, use it and make 
it his. 
concept that a test is in reality a test of the 
teacher and his techniques and objectives rather 
than of the student. If the educational job done 
in this country can only be described as ‘‘ merely 


There is an unanswerable logic in the 


terrific,’’ it is because this concept has prevailed. 

Tape-recorders and films, extending indefi- 
nitely, as they can, the contact of the student 
with a living language and the people who use 
it, are bringing language teachers to a realization 
of these theories. Many a student, thanks to 
the language class’ tape-recorder, hears himself 
speak for the first time in his life. Hearing one’s 
own voice, like looking at oneself in a mirror, is 
an exercise the student will repeat not only with- 
out boredom but with an increasingly critical 
ear. 
vanity can be the mother of miracles. 


If necessity is the mother of invention, 
But fur- 


ther, the slide, film-strip, opaque and motion-pic- 


ture projector provide the visual representation 
of things not to be found in the classroom and 
through which the direct method can not only 
be implemented as never before but the other 
world brought dramatically into the classroom. 
When a student has seen a picture in a class- 
room, it is not always through chance that he 
finds himself in a foreign land looking at the 
object itself, feeling history and the heritage of 
our civilization, or the differences, and the rea- 
sons for them, which exist between others and 
ourselves. 

What do students think of these techniques? 
Polls indicate overwhelming approval. It is 
significant, moreover, that students trained in 
courses emphasizing oral skill rate extremely 
high in their ability to read. It is, therefore, 
not a matter of trading even with the reading 
methodists, but trading with them two for one, 
if they will only see it, that is, reading skill plus 
oral skill. 

What must one pay for the vastly increased 
efficiency and motivation of learning of the kind 
I have described? It varies, but on the whole, 
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less than 10 per cent of the annual instructional 
budget, an inconsequential percentage of a 10- 
year instructional budget. The greatest cost is 
in midnight oil. 

Through the direct method and the audio- 
visual techniques which make it completely 
feasible, the student is transported into another 
world, a world whose validity he has vaguely 
accepted by his presence in the class. Need it 


be said that the survival of the world we want 
depends on our ability to communicate satis- 
factorily with other worlds whose inhabitants 


outnumber us 15 to one? And need it be said 
that we must prepare our students not for the 
needs of yesterday, certainly, or even today, but 
those of tomorrow? 

To our intelligent, inquisitive, clear-eyed and 
ungrammatical youngsters, the world must seem 
what it is—cockeyed. There is little doubt that 
more and better language teaching can help us 
speed up the political and social evolution of the 
world toward peace. Fifteen to one is rough, 
even for us, as we have been bent on finding 
out—the hard way. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Polish Education in Exile 


By GEORGE MACIUSZKO 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SuPPOsE AN ENTIRE American school in New 
York City were moved to Spain, and American 
teachers were told to teach in Spanish, and Amer- 
ican children had to learn their lessons in Span- 
ish—would not this be an interesting experiment 
in education? That is what, mutatis mutandis, 
began to happen in Polish schools in England in 
1948. 

During World War II, the Polish Ministry of 
Education was functioning in England under the 
authority of the Polish Government in Exile, lo- 
cated in London. The Ministry existed until 
July 7, 1945, when it was discontinued because 
London recognized the Lublin Committee as the 
legal Polish government. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation thereupon continued its functions as the 
Education Branch of the ‘‘Interim Treasury 
Committee for Polish Questions,’’ a temporary 
institution that assumed the functions of the 
Polish Government in London which could not 
be terminated abruptly. Incidentally, the gov- 
ernment continues to exist. 

Through the Polish Resettlement Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1947, special privileges in edu- 
cation were granted to the Polish Armed Forces 
who would join a Polish Resettlement Corps. As 
a result, and also because no special attention to 
a Polish child with deficient English could have 
been guaranteed in overcrowded British schools 
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at that time, the Education Branch was trans- 
formed on April 1, 1947, into the Committee for 
the Education of Poles in Great Britain. The 
committee was named, according to the act, by 
the Minister of Education. Sir George Gater ac- 
cepted its chairmanship, and the appointed sec- 
retary of the committee, F. H. Harrod, became 
ex-officio chief executive officer, while S. W. J. 
Szydtowski was made Polish head of administra- 
tion. Polish schools, which had existed in Great 
Britain during the war or were brought over 
later with the armed forces units, thus came 
under the administration and supervision of the 
committee. 

Until September, 1947, Polish schools in Brit- 
ain continued the Polish school tradition in 
spirit in virtually all respects, the exception 
being that the ‘‘ foreign language,’’ English, was 
preferred to the traditional French and German. 
Otherwise, the schools were ready to be trans- 
ferred to Poland at any time.t' The administra- 
tors and teachers were Polish, instruction was in 
Polish, and the pupils were Polish. The leaving 
examination was the traditional Polish ‘‘ma- 
tura,’’ which in Poland qualified for university 


1 Before 1939, primary education in Poland was from 
seven to 13; secondary education, from 13 to 17. This 
was followed by the ‘‘Lyceum,’’ usually a two-year 
course, designed for specialization and preparation for 
university studies. Every Polish secondary grammar 
school in England contained the Lyceum. 
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studies, but in England had to be supplemented 
by a special entrance examination in English 
only as long as temporary privileges for Polish 
war veterans were prevailing. 

To ignore almost completely the surroundings 
was impossible, especially when it became clear 
that the schools could not be transferred to Po- 
land. In September, 1947, therefore, a new cur- 
riculum was introduced, with changes in some 
syllabi, Polish reading lists, and time allocation 
for some subjects, including more science labora- 
tory work. The final examination was still the 
‘‘matura.’’ British examinations had to be in- 
troduced so that the graduates could enter Brit- 
ish universities. 

Accordingly, the whole structure of the schools 
began to be rebuilt gradually in September, 1948. 
The four-form structure with the two-year Ly- 
ceum gave way slowly to a traditional course of 
the British grammar school. A British inspector 
was delegated by the ministry to assist in carry- 
ing this out. 

It was logical that, if the examinations were 
to be in English, the language of instruction had 
_ to be English. All teachers, except those of Pol- 
ish and religion, were faced with the difficult task 
of instructing in English. To prepare for the 
written examinations in English, frequent inter- 
nal tests, based upon the past examination papers 
of the University of London and of other univer- 
sities, became a common feature of the commit- 
tee’s schools, three of which entered their pupils 
for British examinations in the summer of 1950.? 

Strictly speaking, the Polish candidates did 
not take a matriculation examination. Before 
the reform of the British examination system, 


2The N. Copernicus Secondary Grammar School for 
Boys at Bottisham, near Cambridge, with over 400 boys; 
the I. Paderewski Secondary Grammar School for Girls 
at Stowell Park, near Cheltenham, with over 350 girls; 
and the M. Sklodowska-Curie Secondary Grammar School 
for Girls at Grendon Hall, near Amersham, Bucks., with 
200 girls. 


which affected for the first time the midsummer 
examination in 1951, the candidates sat for the 
general school examination, the passing of which 
entitled a candidate to a general school certifi- 
cate which only enabled a student to pursue a 
diploma course at the University of London. 
Some provincial universities, however, admitted 
students with the general school certificate to a 
degree course. 

Exemption from the matriculation examina- 
tion was granted to those candidates whose mark 
was above average and whose selection of sub- 
jects satisfied the minimum entrance require- 
ments. These obtained, upon payment of an ex- 
tra fee, the matriculation certificate. 

The following are the results of the University 
of London General School Examination given 
for the first time in 1950 at the Bottisham, Sto- 
well Park, and Grendon Hall schools: 


June December 


Number of candidates 104 
Passed 57 
Percentage passed 54.8 

A large percentage of failures in English as a 
subject was due to the fact that it was treated as 
a mother tongue of the candidates. The trans- 
lation of Polish into English also involved the 
knowledge of English at a mother-tongue level. 
On the basis of some research done in London, 
it appears that average grades in the subjects 
not depending on the mastery of English were 
better than in an ordinary British school. 

According to the latest report from London, 
the Committee for the Education of Poles in 
Great Britain is to terminate in 1954. However, 
though the committee may cease to exist as an 
institution, its work in education will not die. 
In the hearts of those directly concerned with 
this bold venture, and in the minds of all who 
have witnessed it, it will go on living. 


REPORT 


The Foreign Languages: For Utility or Culture? 


By HELMUT E. GERBER 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


IN THE PAsT few years the heralds at widely 
varied academic courts have been trumpeting the 
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renaissance-of-foreign-languages on-stage. Our 
tragedian has not yet made his appearance be- 
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yond giving a glimpse of himself in the recesses 
of the wings. We hear the impatient stamping 
of feet, the hissing, and applause. As a teacher 
of English, I am not always certain whether I am 
one of the heralds or one of the more civilized 
spectators. 

First let me present a few observations based 
on objective data. During 1953, as secretary, 
Commission on Teaching, Lafayette College Self- 
Study Program (Fund for the Advancement of 
Education), I evaluated 286 questionnaires dis- 
tributed as follows: 15 undergraduates, 43 grad- 
uates of nine arts and sciences departments, 12 
public-school principals, 13 private-school head- 
masters, and 203 graduate-school chairmen of 17 
arts and sciences departments. The second ques- 
tion was: How many years of a foreign language 
ought to be required of a potential teacher not 
majoring in the languages? Is a language neces- 
sary for a major in your subject? Would you 
recommend any specific language(s) for majors 
in your subject? 

The graduates favor French and/or German, 
with emphasis on reading and translating. They 
are almost equally divided on requiring training 
in one or two languages. Those who recommend 


only one language state or imply that a two-year 
minimum is inadequate and that a course in lit- 
erature should be included; those who recom- 
mend two languages often suggest two years of 
each or three years of one and one year of the 


other. The psychology majors and a few others 
say they have no need for foreign languages, but 
they resign themselves to an unreasonable ob- 
stacle. Some graduates remark that the sec- 
ondary school teacher has no need for foreign 
languages, except to meet the graduate-school 
requirements. Very few mention the cultural 
values of languages. 

The chairmen of the traditional humanities 
departments favor the language requirements. 
However, most feel that students have not at- 
tained sufficient skill to meet the graduate- 
school requirements. Some suggest that more 
than two years of college training are necessary. 
For college teachers two languages are still es- 
sential; for secondary school teachers, one is rec- 
ommended. French and German are most 
frequently suggested, some Latin is considered 
desirable, and Italian and Russian are often 
listed. Several writers also say that languages 
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should be started earlier in the schools. The 
heads of economics, political science, and sociol- 
ogy departments feel that foreign languages are 
overemphasized for majors in their fields. Many 
maintain that no foreign language is necessary, 
although it may be desirable, and that the cur- 
rent requirement of two languages for the Ph.D. 
might be reduced to one. Psychologists are most 
skeptical of the usefulness of a foreign language, 
but most of them reply that one or two languages 
are required for the Ph.D. Mathematicians, 
however, insist on at least one foreign language. 
Several mathematicians make the rare statement 
that languages have a cultural value. French, 
German, and Russian are often mentioned. 
Similarly, biologists and geologists require Ger- 
man and often French. While most of these 
writers look upon foreign languages as ‘‘tools’’ 
for their professions, several hold that ‘‘a per- 
son has not had a cultural education unless he 
has had one Romance language and one Ger- 
manic language.’’ The chemists and physicists 
agree, except that most of them would allow the 
substitution of Russian for French. 

Headmasters are far more insistent upon the 
value of foreign language training than public- 
school principals. Many of them specify the 
need for three or more years of college training 
in at least one language, besides three years of 
training in the secondary schools. Both private- 
and public-school administrators who favor lan- 
guage training specify German for science ma- 
jors and either Latin or French (or both) for 
arts majors. While the majority of all corre- 
spondents report that a foreign language is not 
necessary for many fields, most of the headmas- 
ters insist on the cultural value of language 
training. The principals, however, seem merely 
to condone language studies. Only one public- 
school principal writes that he believes a lan- 
guage ‘‘is essential.’’ 

These opinions show that there is confusion 
in the wings as well as in the audience. A few 
symptoms of the confusion stand out. Most 
of the commentators regard foreign languages 
either as necessary ‘‘tools’’ for research or 
professional advancement or as unnecessary ob- 
stacles to advanced degrees. Most of the writers 
who advocate the study of foreign languages as 
vocationally useful and those who simply resign 
themselves to the existing degree requirements 
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report that training on all levels is inadequate. 
Relatively few of these writers mention any cul- 
tural values that foreign languages may have. 
Clearly, serious doubts are raised about the 
raison d’étre of the foreign-language require- 
ment. 

First, a word about the usefulness of foreign 
language skills and about advanced degree re- 
quirements. While my advanced degrees are in 
American and English literature, respectively, I 
had need for a reading knowledge of foreign 
languages, ‘‘in line of duty,’’ only four times. 
I have read some five or more foreign-language 
articles, all of which I could have foregone with- 
out handicapping my competence. Apart from 
‘*in-line-of-duty’’ reading, I have read much 
more, but this reading had no special relation- 
One need only 


»? 


ship to my professional work. 
talk to any graduate student and to most teach- 
ers of undergraduates to hear the same experi- 
ence reported. 

Usefulness is a fraudulent claim for all but 
the few non-language majors who are going 
abroad on diplomatic missions and the few who 
are going to South America to sell cement mix- 
ers. Similarly, the foreign-language obstacle to 
advanced degrees is fraudulent. 
ground out yearly with graduate degrees, for- 
eign-language skills are no more useful than a 
poem and less useful than a Grecian urn, 

I am, nevertheless, an advocate of the foreign- 
language requirement throughout our school sys- 
tem. More than ever before we need a citizenry 
with a high degree of language awareness. The 
graduates of our schools and colleges may never 
speak or read a word of the foreign language 
they learned; they may never be rewarded with 
a higher salary or a whiter collar. Yet their 
language awareness will have more importance 
than that of vocational usefulness. In an age of 
fear and suspicion, of smear and sneer, aware- 
ness of the subtleties of meaning and tone is 
desperately needed. We are already profoundly 
affected by gobbledygook and various versions 
of Orwell’s Newspeak. We might well read 
again the end of Chapter 5 of ‘‘A Voyage to 
Laputa’’ in Gulliver’s Travels as well as the 
whole of Orwell’s ‘‘Nineteen Eighty-Four.’’ A 
thorough knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages that have influenced English will give 
the English-speaking citizen a clearer insight 
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For most people 


into the origin, development, and meanings of 
his own language, especially if such training is 
re-enforced by a review of the history of the Eng- 
lish language. 

While it is important to remind our students 
that English is compounded of foreign lan- 
guages, that it is still being enriched by ‘‘un- 
American’’ languages, it is at least as important 
to remember that other languages are also being 
influenced by ours. Linguistically, countries have 


gradually been drawn closer together, partly be- 


cause they have been drawn closer economically, 
politically, and culturally. More than ever be- 
fore we are scrutinizing the words and doings 
of foreign allies and enemies alike. More than 
ever before is the man in the street becoming 
aware the 


touchiness that has produced two world wars 


of his individual involvement in 
and many lesser ones in 40 years. 

The individual idiom of a people is the index 
to its way of thinking, the barometer of its emo- 
tional and intellectual climate, the key to its 
symbols and myths. These are the mysteries all 
translators have difficulty transmitting from one 
language to another. How conscious the trans- 
lator of Thomas Mann has been of this difficulty! 
Mann himself has his narrator comment, in the 
Epilogue to Doctor Faustus, concerning the 
translation of his work into English, that ‘‘there 
comes the thought of the essentially foreign im- 
pression my book must make in that cultural 
climate and coupled with it the dismaying pros- 
pect that its translation into English must turn 
out, at least in some all too radically German 
parts, to be an impossibility.’’ Even a transla- 
tion of a speech by the chancellor of Germany 
or the president of France can be read more 
intelligently if the reader himself understands 
from first-hand experience what happens to cul- 
tural, religious, and political symbols when they 
are transposed from one language to another. A 
tune in the key of C does not sound the same in 
the key of F. It is through the language of a 
people that we really begin to understand how 
they think as well as what they think. 

Lastly, what about the almost unanimous com- 
plaints by students and teachers that the results 
of the foreign-language training now being given 
are inadequate for almost any purpose? Avez 
vous mon livre? Oui, j’ai votre livre. Gehen Sie 
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mach Hause? Ja, ich gehe nach Hause. What 
possible lasting effect can such banality have? 
Yet all too many students never get much be- 
yond this perhaps necessary phrasebook ‘‘kult- 
cher.’’ Nor are the snips from a few French 
or German scientists or philosophers much bet- 
ter. The student who takes two years to read 
‘Madame Bovary”’ in French gains more than 
the man who memorizes several textbooks of 
kitchen grammar and restaurant and barnyard 
phrases. 

Several improvements of foreign-language 
teaching seem to be self-evident. We can dis- 
card more of the outmoded grammars and read- 
ers. We can begin foreign-language training 
earlier so that a student may have earlier some 
competence in reading moderately difficult full- 
length books. We can make the elementary 
courses the responsibility of the best and the 
most experienced teachers. We can immerse the 
student sooner in the culture and psychology 
of the people whose language he is studying. 
We can underline the similarities and differ- 


ences between the foreign languages and the one 
the student knows. 

A few changes already appear to be in the 
making. More and more schools are experiment- 
ing with foreign-language teaching in the lower 
grades. Some graduate schools have already 
provided for area studies, including competence 
in the language of the area, and others are es- 
fablishing Ph.D. curricula for a double major 
in English and in a foreign literature. The 
undergraduate colleges, however, are still lag- 
ging behind by unrealistically justifying their 
foreign-language requirements, their drill-and- 
forget-it courses, as vocationally useful. A 
course which goes little further than die, der, 
das and Il est mon ami is not particularly good 
for anybody. 

Perhaps a more civilized attitude among the 
audience will lure our little tragedian out of the 
wings. Perhaps appeals to his aesthetic attrac- 
tiveness and to his culture will be more success- 
ful than hypocritical appeals to his vocational 
practicality and dirty hands. 


Unesco Modern Language Seminar 


FouRTH IN A SERIES of seminars ‘‘ towards edu- 
eation for living in a world community,’’ a 
Unesco-organized International Seminar on the 
Teaching of Modern Languages, met in Nuwara 
Eliya, Ceylon, August 3-28, 1953. Organizing 
the seminar around a series of topics (the hu- 
manistic aspect of the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, a key to the understanding of other 
civilizations and peoples, methodology, audio- 
visual aids, psychological aspects, and teacher 
training), Felix Walter, Unesco’s Department of 
Education, attempted to assemble a body of ex- 
perts in these special areas. The plan was for 
a working seminar which would tackle the gen- 
eral problems and arrive at specific suggestions 
for their solution. Not only had certain recent 
advances been made in the field of linguistic 
description, audio-visual aids to language learn- 
ing, the intensive oral-aural approach to such 
learning, and the study of foreign cultures, but 
in certain parts of the world old vernacular lan- 
guages were emerging into international promi- 
nence and making the problem of foreign lan- 
guage study even more acute. For the last of 
these reasons the seminar was set for Ceylon 
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which has recently achieved its independence 
from Great Britain and where the local lan- 
guages (Sinhalese and Tamil) are replacing 
English as the medium of instruction in the 
schools. The rise to national and international 
importance of local languages may be expected 
to continue as more and more of the world’s sub- 
ject peoples achieve their independence. 

Under the direction of Theodore Andersson of 
Yale University’s Master of Arts in Teaching 
Program, with the help of professional advisers, 
Adolf Bohlen (president, German Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Association), Louis Landré 
(president, French Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association), and Miss 8. Panandikar (prin- 
cipal, Teachers Training School, Bombay), 33 
representatives of 18 countries and three observ- 
ers met for four weeks of vigorous presentation, 
lively demonstration, and often heated discus- 
sion of the problems set. Best represented were 
Ceylon (six), Great Britain (five), and France 
(four). India sent three, and Japan, two rep- 
resentatives. The remaining 13 (Australia, 
Cambodia, Canada, German Federal Republic, 
Indonesia, Italy, Jordan, Pakistan, Switzerland, 
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Thailand, United States, Viet-Nam) had one 
each. Among special fields represented were 
anthropology, educational administration, lan- 
guage teaching, linguistics, radio broadcasting, 
and teacher training. 

The conferees, representing a wide variety of 
cultural backgrounds, were in general agreement 
on the cultural objectives of modern language 
teaching. Teachers should not only know for- 
eign languages well. They should be so familiar 
with the foreign culture and with its major 
points of difference from and similarity to their 
own that they could serve as effective mediators 
between opposing ways of life and constitute 
real bridges over cultural gulfs. 

Although agreed on ends, the conferees di- 
verged somewhat on specific means. There were 
a number of points of general agreement, how- 
ever. Among these were an emphasis on the 
oral approach, on active methods, on maximum 
use of the foreign language in the classroom, on 
careful grading of materials presented, and on 
language learning as a skill. Four fundamental 
skills are to be taught: understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing, of relative importance in 
the order named. Students should be encour- 
aged (and aided) to discover the rules of gram- 
mar for themselves. Translation should be 
avoided—at least in the early stages. Reading 
materials should be carefully pre-worked, by 
pupil and teacher, so that reading exercises 
would not degenerate into mere deciphering. 

Audio-visual aids (the film, film strip, tape 
recorder, radio, and television) were carefully 
surveyed and more extensive use in modern 
language teaching of such devices was urged. 
The gadget-minded administrator was reminded, 


however, that audio-visual devices could never 
be more than aids to the competent teacher. 
Agreement on the psychological aspects of 
language learning was harder to reach, however, 
and it became apparent that research in this 
area had hardly begun. The psychological ad- 
vantages of an early start were felt to be great: 
the child’s love of repetition, his lack of inhi- 
bition in mimicry, his sensitivity to the forms 
he hears, the greater flexibility of his vocal or- 
gans—all these factors favored beginning a for- 
eign language in the elementary school. The 
need for objective tests of the results of lan- 
guage learning was emphasized, both to measure 
the relative effectiveness of training at various 
ages, as well as to measure the relative value for 
carefully defined ends of particular approaches 
and methodological devices in language teaching. 
A broader training for modern language 
teachers was recommended. Educational admin- 
istrators should be cognizant of and make finan- 
cial and other allowance for the fact that modern 
language teachers need periodical intimate con- 
tact with speakers of their language of speciali- 
zation and with the culture which it conveys. 
Featured at the seminar were the problems of 
educational reorganization in those parts of the 
world where local languages are replacing more 
widespread ones as media of instruction in the 
schools, the efficient teaching of certain of these 
more widespread languages (such as English or 
French) as second languages, and the need for 
reassessment and objective evaluation of ap- 
proaches, methods, and devices for more effective 
teaching of a wide variety of modern languages. 
Norman A. McQuown 
University of Chicago 


EVENTS 


Foreign Languages and the Curriculum 


THE SIGNs of the present point to a revival of in- 
terest in the teaching of foreign languages in the 
United States. Increased linguistic enrollments and 
the restoration of the foreign-language requirement 
in several institutions are some of the indications on 
the collegiate level. Going to the other scholastic ex- 
treme, one notes the phenomenal rise of instruction 
in foreign languages in at least 150, and possibly as 
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many as 200, elementary-school systems in 34 states. 
This development can be attributed in large measure 
to the leadership of former Commissioner Earl J. 
McGrath of the U.S. Office of Education. 

It is in the intermediate schools that the languages 
are still in decline or in the doldrums at best. The 
advocates of the core curriculum, Life Adjustment 
Education, and related theories and practices are by 
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and large convinced that the languages and literatures 
of other nations have practically nothing to offer the 
youth. And this in a country that has been cata- 
pulted into a position of leadership in a global world, 
an internationally interdependent era. 

On a world-wide seale, we lag behind other nations 
in teaching what is universally recognized as essential 
in the curriculum. Unesco’s International Seminar 
on the Teaching of Modern Languages, which con- 
vened Aug., 1953, in Ceylon, called attention to our 
shortsighted policy of neglect of instruction in foreign 
languages. The presence of a lone American delegate 
merely intensified the feeling that the United States 
is scarcely concerned with an educational problem that 
is significant to all other countries. 

The teaching of foreign languages should not re- 
quire any defense at this time. The values have been 
repeatedly expressed to the profession and to the 
public. The weaknesses of the past and current pro- 
grams of linguistic instruction are also widely known. 
No doubt, if curriculum committees and school ad- 
ministrators give themselves a chance to rethink the 
role of languages in the development of children and 
youth, and lavish almost as much attention on content, 
methodology, and teacher preparation in this area, 
the foreign languages would become more vital and 
“meaningful.” The realities are before us. It re- 
mains only to recognize them and to act accordingly. 

The Modern Language Association, which repre- 
sents English in addition to all foreign languages, is 
currently engaged in gathering data on this question 
and is prepared to assist in initiating new teaching 
programs and revitalizing the old. But what has 
happened to the pioneering work of the U.S. Office 
of Education? We trust that Commissioner Samuel 
M. Brownell will consider the splendid example of 
his predecessor.—W.W.B. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES AND 
WORKSHOPS 


Rurcers Universiry Summer Session (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) : Science and Mathematics Institutes and 
workshops in school administration, teaching children 
to read, television problems, creative art education, 
driver education, economic education, community lead- 
ership, human relations, family-life education, and 
nursery school materials and methods. 

University of Illinois: institute on Federal and state 
responsibilities in the area of social security, June 
9-11. 

University of Omaha (Nebr.): Women’s Institute, 
June 10-11; and Workshops in Elementary Educa- 
tion and Air Age Education, June 21-July 24. 

University of Minnesota: institute for high-school 
biology teachers, June 14—July 17. 
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New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity: summer institutes, June 14~-July 23. 

Teachers College, Temple University (Philadelphia 
22, Pa.): Workshop in Teacher Education for Core 
and Unified Curriculums, June 14-25. 

School of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania: 
Institute on New Developments in Functional Social 
Work, June 17-26. 

University of Denver (Colo.): workshops on the 
education of physically and mentally handicapped 
children, June 21—August 20. 

Kent (Ohio) State University: Human Relations 
Workshop, June 21-July 9. 

Western Reserve University (Cleveland 6, Ohio) : 
Institute on Science in Law Enforcement, June 21- 
26; and workshop on the public library and adult edu- 
cation, July 12-30. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron) : Work- 
shop in Inter-group Edueation, June 23-July 13. 

Radcliffe College (Cambridge 38, Mass.) and Har- 
vard University: Institute on Archival and Historical 
Procedures, for eight weeks beginning June 23. 

New York University: United Nations Institute, 
June 24-26; Workshops in Human Relations and in 
International Education, July 6-August 13; and 
Summer Writing Conference featuring workshops in 
fiction, poetry, and playwriting, June 21-July 30. 

University of Chicago: Linguistic Institute, June 
21-August 14; and workshops in reading, student 
personnel, social service administration, Rorschach 
test, community human relations, higher education, 
and family-life education and premarital counseling, 
June 28-August 27. 

Barnard College (New York 27) : Institute of Radio 
and Television, June 28—August 6. 

Marywood College (Seranton, Pa.) : Musie Educa- 
tion Workshop, June 28—July 9. 

Brooklyn College: Workshop in Inter-group Rela- 
tions, July 1-August 3. 

Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School, in co-opera- 
tion with Western Personnel Institute (Pasadena, 
Calif.) : workshop in counseling college students, July 
5-30. 

Pennsylvania State University, in co-operation with 
the Danforth Foundation: Workshop on the Teaching 
of the Natural Sciences in Relation to Religious Con- 
cepts, July 6-20. 

University of Rhode Island: workshop in the study 
of plants and animals in their natural environments, 
July 6-August 13. | 

George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville 5, 
Tenn.) : workshops in television and radio for teach- 
ers, August 2-13. 

Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), in co- 
operation with New York University: workshops in 
college student personnel and in higher education, 
August 16-September 3. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Tue University oF MicHiGAn will offer a Work- 
shop for College Professors, June 21-July 9, 1954, 
under the direction of Algo D. Henderson, professor 
of higher education, to help college teachers improve 
their course plans and their teaching methods and to 


Notes awdé News 


NOTICE: In the recent ballot, the members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education elected the 
following Trustees to serve four-year terms: Theodore 
A. Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall College 
(Lancaster, Pa.), and newly appointed executive di- 
rector, Association of American Colleges; I. L. 
Kandel, professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and former editor, 
ScHoo. aNp Socrety; and Raymond Walters, presi- 
dent, University of Cincinnati (Ohio). Drs. Distler 
and Kandel succeed Guy E. Snavely and Karl W. 
Bigelow, respectively. 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hollis L. Caswell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, appointed president of the college, effec- 
tive July 1, 1955, when William F. Russell will retire 
from the post. 

Francis S. Chase, director, Midwest Administration 
Center, and professor of educational administration, 
University of Chicago, assumed the chairmanship, 
department of education. 
Seay, now director, division of education, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 


He succeeds Maurice F, 


Richard F. Ericson advanced to professorship of 
economics, Stetson University (DeLand, Fla.). 

The Southwestern Philosophical Conference an- 
nounces the election of a new board of officers: presi- 
dent, Anna D. McCracken, instructor in correspond- 
ence study, University of Kansas; vice-president, 
James §. Fulton, associate professor of philosophy, 
Rice Institute (Houston 1, Tex.) ; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Robert L. Rein’l, assistant professor of philos- 
ophy, Louisiana State University. 


Coming Events 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment will hold its 1954 conference at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., May 9-11. 

The Fourth Session of the Industrial Council, de- 
voted to the automotive industry, will convene at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), May 
14-15. 
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get added professional insight. Members of the staff 
will include Earl S. Johnson, professor of the social 
sciences, University of Chicago, and John EK. Milhol- 
land, assistant professor of psychology, University of 
Michigan. More formal work is available in a six- 
week course on The College Teacher, beginning June 
21. 


Recent Deaths 

Clarence Leroy Cross, 62, associate professor of 
physical science, Illinois State Normal University, 
March 31. 

George Potter, 59, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), April 12. 

Javier Castro Oliveira, 71, former president, Uni- 
versity of Chile, April 12. 
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GRANQVIST, HILMA. Child Problems Among the 
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GRIEDER, CALVIN, AND WILLIAM E. ROSEN- 
STENGEL. Public School Administration. Pp. 622. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walaut and Juniper Sts., 
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educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF  unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. ~ 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
oun @ === 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








Vanderbilt 
University 


1954 Summer Session 
June 14—August 21 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 10-June 11 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


. Teachers 

. Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 

. High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 


. College students who wish to speed up 
work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


For Bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


clanguage Sh 


An outstanding staff and inspiring instruction is offered. Among 
the well-known names: 


FRENCH Guilloton, Bourcier, Nadal (Sorbonne), Coindreau, 
May, Gallois, Moussu 


GERMAN Neuse, Sundermeyer, Tiller, Stechow 


july 2-August 19 


ITALIAN Castiglione, Ferrigno, Delmirani, Mastrangelo 
RUSSIAN Fayer, Slonim, Zenkovsky, Ivask, Maltzoff, Pressman 


SPANISH del Rio, Guarnaccia, Casalduero, Aurelid Vifias (In- 
stitut Hispanique), Raimundo Lida, Florit, Baralt 


also Special Courses and Workshop, on teaching languages in the Elementary 
Schools, by Theodore Andersson of Yale University, Mrs. Margit MacRae, 
and Miss Adeline Strouse. For information write to: 


Office of The Language Schools 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 7, Vermont 








INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 


21 PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
” 6 * 


30 ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 
Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 
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New HARPER Books 


How To Judge A School 


A Handbook for Puzzled Parents and Tired Taxpayers 


By William F. Russell, President, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Confronting the barrage of critical writing on the failures of public education, this book 
offers a breath of constructive sanity as to why, what and how present methods are used 
and favorable results obtained. “A valuable blueprint with which to judge whether your 
school is producing the kind of future citizen that you desire and that America needs 
today as never before."—-MARGARET LEWISOHN, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Public Education Association. $2.50 


Teaching The Slow Learning Child 


By Marion Funk Smith, Teacher, Robert Fulton School, Lancaster, Pa., in collabora- 
tion with Lt. Col. Arthur J. Burks 
An experienced teacher documents with intimate case histories the basic conviction that 
most retarded children can be educated to become self-supporting, socially responsible 
citizens. A long-needed book, for teachers and parents, which offers both a demonstration 
of successful techniques for rehabilitating educable retarded children, and a constructive 
program of special education suitable for any public school. 


Not Minds Alone 


Some Frontiers of Christian Education 


By Kenneth Irving Brown, Former President of Denison University, and of Hiram 
College; Executive Director, Danforth Foundation 
Writing out of thirty years’ experience as college teacher and administrator, this distin- 
guished educator makes a timely appeal for the recovery of religious values in our colleges 
as an indispensable factor in educating the whole person. Dr. Brown evaluates current 
progress toward this goal, and offers his own specific suggestions. $3.00 


Student Personnel Work As Deeper 
Teaching 


Edited by Esther Lloyd Jones, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Wayne University 
In this comprehensive analysis of student personnel work at the college level, twenty-five 
authorities explore a wide variety of specialized areas through which significant contribu- 
tions can be made to education as it works toward the improvement of human rela- 
tions and the fullest development of the individual. “A veritable encylopedia on the 
subject.”—ERICH A. WALTER, Assistant to the President, University of mses x 


Practical Guidance Methods For 
Principals And Teachers 


By Glyn Morris, Director of Guidance, Lewis County, N. Y. 
“A thoughtful and thought- provoking account of . . . interweaving of study and ex- 


perience, of theory and practice. It is more than a story of what a principal did. It is 
a story of how a principal."—-RUTH STRANG, in the Foreword. $3.75 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16,N. Y. 
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